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There are other varieties of the pear calling for some- 
what different treatment, which the intelligent amateur 
will readily appreciate and have little difficulty in ap- 
plying. 

Dark purple plums, although apparently easy of imita- 
tion from their uniformity of tone, are, in fact, just the 
opposite. A ripe plum gives one an impression of soft, 
luscious meatiness, a toothsome, delicious quality which 
I find difficult of intelligible definition. However, the 
amateur will feel that which I wish to convey, and his 
effort must be to interpret this quality with success ; fail- 
ing in this, his plum is but a piece of painted marble or 
colored wax. Failure in giving the soft, fleshy character 
to a plum is, perhaps, as frequent as the unsuccessful 
rendering of a peach. In order to assist the amateur, let 
me say that he must take especial pains to perceive by 
close study many more tones and tints in his subject 
than a casual glance affords, some of these are so deli- 
cate that it will be found hard to retain and imitate them. 
Yet it is the successful rendition of these seeming trifles 
that will give to his picture the truth and beauty of na- 
ture, so far as paint can give them. 

The colors I use for the plum under consideration are 
as follows : deep madder carmine, burnt Sienna, Indian 
red, Vandyck brown and French ultramarine ; perhaps 
there may be reflected half-lights here and there, where 
the introduction of a little raw umber might be required. 
There are other varieties of the fruit in the painting of 
which a different line of pigments will have to be used ; 
but I trust the young artist will understand, from what 
has been said, how to manage them. 

Water-melons and cantaloupes, though large, cumbrous 
and ungraceful, are, under proper conditions, very in- 
teresting and pictorial subjects for representation. Of 
course they should never be painted by themselves, but 
with the addition of certain smaller fruit, such as peaches, 
pears, grapes and currants, etc., with vines, stems and 
leaves. 

Get a water-melon, for instance, not over ripe, and of 
a rich carnation interior. Do not cut it, but break it, if 
possible, into three parts. Let this be the centre^of your 
picture — the point of attraction. Then around it place 
other smaller fruit : a cantaloupe (uncut), with a portion 
of stem, if you can procure it ; then a few peaches, with 
some leaves and stems, and so on. Such a composition 
will require a good-sized canvas, but do not permit this 
to confuse or frighten you. After what Jias already 
been said in regard to composition, the intelligent ama- 
teur, it is to be hoped, will have little difficulty in making 
his design pleasing and effective. 

As it would be exceedingly inconvenient, and involve 
considerable expense, to have all your subjects in front 
of you before you began the drawing, and as it is impera- 
tively necessary to paint the melon, after it is broken, as 
soon as possible, I would advise a rough but well-studied 
sketch in charcoal to be made upon the canvas before 
you buy your fruit. This must be well thought out both 
in regard to line and color, continually aiming at grace 
and avoiding stiffness. Then procure your fruit and 
place it. You will doubtless make some alterations, as, 
with the reality before your eyes, new suggestions of line 
and color will naturally arise ; these, however, can readily 
be made to harmonize with, or fit your composition. 
Now paint your melon carefully, yet broadly and ex- 
peditiously, using for the red, Chinese or English ver- 
milion ; a very little light cadmium and white to give it 
a roseate hue. The deep markings around the seeds, and 
the cavities from whence some have fallen, paint in with 
crimson lake or madder carmine, with a little burnt Sienna 
added thereto. If the seeds are dark, use Vandyck 
brown for them, not forgetting the little speck or streak 
of direct light on each. 
' It will be found troublesome, perhaps, to give that 



crisp, frosty surface which the meat of a ripe, fresh melon 
presents, yet this seeming difficulty can easily be over- 
come by taking a large, clean, well-worn bristle brush 
(after the reds are in place), filling it with white, rather 
stiff, and gently putting it over those parts required. In 
painting the rind one must be guided by his own intel- 
ligence, as there are such differences in the green tones 
of the various kinds of melons that it would be a tedious 
and needless task to go into minutiae. 

Now your melon must be abandoned for the present, 
while you " get in " the surrounding fruit. The canta- 
loupe should be inclose proximity to the melon, yet back 
of it. The small fruit may occupy some space in front 
and also be placed so as to break any harsh or continu- 
ous lines made by the larger fruit, filling up ungraceful 
gaps or spaces here and there, and by proper care and 
attention developing successfully all the harmonies of 
line and color of which the subject may be susceptible- 
It is no easy matter to succeed well in representing the 
rough, corrugated surface of a cantaloupe. It has been 
my practice to paint it in at first in a warm, ojive tone ; 
the side to the light a mixture of yellow ochre and light 
green with, perhaps, a little raw umber, adding, in the 
shadows, more umber, burnt Sienna, orange cadmium 
and Vandyck brown, taking care to indicate with deci- 
sion the hollows that mark the divisions. At the second 
sitting paint rather carefully the rough, interlaced, corded 
appearance of the rind. A mixture of yellow ochre, raw 
umber and white, will give the required tone. Now, 
if the water-melon be dry, glaze all the reds with pure 
rose madder and plenty of it, and then retouch, as 
memory dictates, those parts which require it, or if 
memory be deficient and not to be relied upon, get an- 
other melon. A. J. H. Way. 
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Be careful in enlarging or reducing a picture to pre- 
serve the comparative proportions. Consider the ratio 
of the measurements. If you double the length and 
width of a picture, you have four times its surface ; if 
you treble the length and width, you have nine times its 
surface. Of course a corresponding reduction of length 
and width will give the square root of the surface. 



[From Virgil Williams's Notes.— Overland Monthly.] 

You have to use charcoal with extraordinary care. 
You must not leave it around, or the dress of a lady or 
Joe's duster will carry off a week's work in a moment. 
I once had a great row about a charcoal drawing. The 
drawing-board I had turned against the wall at night, 
and in the morning there was nothing on the paper. I 

accused of dusting it off, but there was a little hole in 

the wall behind the board, and a current of air had cleared 
the drawing off as perfectly as possible. 

• *** 
You (I was three months working at Venus of Milo) 
have one thing to congratulate yourself on, that you have 
learned to love this Venus. It is only the artist who 
really appreciates her beauties. It is a custom among 
dilettanti to gush over her, but they only follow the lead 
of artists. To see, feel, and really appreciate the beauti- 
ful expression of the face, the divine expression, also the 
soft undulations of the breast and the voluptuous lips, it 
is necessary to try to draw them. 

* * 
* 

Do not use the term " reflection " and " shadow " in- 
discriminately. Young ladies almost always speak of 
reflections as shadows— shadows of trees in water, etc. 
Trees or other objects do not cast shadows on the surface 



of water unless the water is muddy or discolored. The 
shadow on clear water is projected on the bottom. Many 
artists will dispute this fact, but it is because they have 
not clearly observed the things in nature. 

*** 
Remember as long as you live that a purchaser always 
likes a picture better after he has paid for it than before. 

* * 
* 

All young painters have a habit of making the shoul- 
ders of a girl like those of a man. 
*** 

The following is a summary of Virgil Williams's 
method of portrait-painting, as it was taught to his 
pupils for many years in his San Francisco studio : 

Draw in charcoal. Get the general proportions of the 
head in slight, yet clear, lines. In drawing the head in 
charcoal in order to paint, we do not go so much for ' 
outline as for effect, and always make the eyes dark 
masses. Place the proper masses of lights and shadows, 
and add principal details. If there is too much charcoal 
in the drawing, do not let the dust stay or it would spoil 
the effect of the color. Rub the drawing over slightly 
and fix with fixative. Let it then dry. 

Use a little vermilion in the parts where you see the 
most red. Little cobalt in the edges of the shadows or 
where it gets gray. Go ahead with the rest of the pic- 
ture and the background. Never make anything hard or 
positive in the beginning. Get all whites covered as 
quickly as possible. 

Leave it until it is nearly or quite dry. Now begin 
with the proper painting. Before you put on your color, 
always take a damp cloth and wipe the picture. Do so 
in all subsequent paintings. Then rub lightly a little 
bitumen over the whole picture. This makes the after- 
painting unite with the first. . The same with a little oil 
in subsequent paintings. 

Use big brushes. 

Begin with lights. Paint the lights solidly, the half-tints 
less so, and the shadows very thin. 

If your model has a fair complexion, it is well to use 
cobalt and Naples yellow thinly in the half-tints and 
lights, and cobalt and yellow ochre very sparingly in the 
shadows. 

Keep white out of the shadows. In a dark complexion 
there is hardly any green in the shadows. Use cobalt, 
vermilion and Naples yellow for the lights, and cobalt, 
vermilion, and yellow ochre, and a little bitumen very 
thinly for the shadows. 

Keep the colors pure and fresh. Do not mix more 
than three colors together. 

Always get the original force of values of the colors in 
the first painting ; afterward make your colors perfect 
by glazing and repainting. 

If you can't get exactly what you want, get it as near 
as you can ; then let it dry and glaze. 

The colors of the face are divided, thus : The forehead, 
white or yellow ; the middle, red or carnation ; the chin, 
blue or cool gray. 

Do not get your dark parts too black. If darks are to 
be worked over, do so by glazing. 

Do not pay too much attention to details. Do not 
paint like a house-painter ; /. e., do not put on a smooth 
expanse. 

Let all the edges be soft. When you paint up to the 
hair, so paint that the hair and flesh will blend in the 
shadows. 

In the subsequent paintings, advance by giving more 
attention to the characteristic details of the head, and 
employing delicate touches of glazing and scumbling 
alternately to improve and render as perfectly as possible 
what has already been done. Only, never do anything 
carelessly. Smaller brushes are only used in finishing. 




FACSIMILE OF A SKETCH BY PRUD'HON. SUITABLE FOR THE DECORATION OF THE FRONT OF AN UPRIGHT PIANO. 



